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MUST CHARITY GROW COLD? 
Tue Epiror 


HE Social Services might be said to be as old as 

human history, for wherever men live in society 

there must always be common needs beyond the 
individual’s power to supply. And with the growing com- 
plexity of social life, especially in an industrial society, the 
range of the State’s intervention becomes ever wider. The 
immense development of the modern Social Services must 
be considered in the light of the social structure that has 
made them necessary, for the Welfare State is a faithful 
commentary on the essential insecurity of the world we 
know. In intention it is a safeguard against the effect of 
indiscriminate competition; an assurance of a measure of 
social security, so that provision for the basic needs of health 
and education may be available to all. Ideally a family 
should have its own resources of property and of other 
means outside a mere contract of wages to ensure its inde- 
pendence. It is indeed only in the artificial and unbalanced 
structure of an industrial society that a money wage is 
regarded as the only means of livelihood. But there is, as 
the papal social teaching has constantly emphasised, an 
inherent insecurity in a society dominated by commercial 
advantage; too often the weakest have gone to the wall, and 
justice requires the guaranteeing to all of what is essential 
to the common good. 

In a recent letter (5 July) to the President of this year’s 
Semaine Sociale de France (which is concerned with the 
subject of ‘Wealth and Poverty’), Pope Pius XII has 
repeated his predecessor’s appeal that ‘everything should be 
done to see that the wealth created in such abundance in 
our industrial epoch should be more equitably distributed”. 
The present Pope remarks that, ‘thanks to persevering 
efforts and to the progress of social legislation, the differ- 
ences in the conditions of rich and poor have been very 
generally reduced, and sometimes to a notable degree’. But 
the problem has taken on a new urgency since the end of the 
War, and now exists on a world scale, and the Pope urges 
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a renewed study of its solution in the light of the Church’s 
teaching. The end of an economic and social system is to 
procure for its members and for their families all the goods 
which the resources of nature and industry, as well the social 
organisation of economic life, have the means of supplying. 
For, as the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno insisted, ‘these 
goods should be abundant enough to satisfy the needs of a 
decent subsistence and that degree of comfort which, if it is 
wisely used, is not an obstacle to virtue but rather greatly 
helps its exercise’. 

It must be admitted that the modern Welfare State, in its 
attempt to go beyond the proper sphere of the State, 
contains a possible threat to human liberty, and especially 
to the radical réle of the family. The danger may be that 
the individual’s place in society becomes blurred so that he 
becomes a passive receiver of ‘benefits’ and loses his sense 
of responsibility. It is certainly true that the immense 
complexity of the modern Social Services can mask their 
true purpose, and organisation can seem more important 
than the social life of the human person which it is intended 
to secure. Thus a recent book, The Social Services of Modern 
England,‘ indicates the vast extent of the State’s provision 
for the needs of its citizens and provides an authoritative 
guide not only to the statutory services but to the manv 
voluntary agencies which supplement them. A Christian 
judgment on the Social Services, as indeed on the whole 
territory of human life, can never afford to ignore the 
primacy of ends over means. It must constantly ask whether 
the justice which the Welfare State claims to promote does 
in fact assert man’s true function as free and as yet subor- 
dinate to the law of God. And it must equally demand that 
Charity should have its place, for this is the virtue which is 
itself equated with the Christian life. ‘At eventide you will 
be judged on love.’ 

The name of Charity has suffered more than most words 
from the semantic confusion of our times. And the corrup- 
tion of a word can easily corrupt the concept it exists to 
declare. When Beatrice Webb spoke of ‘the irrelevance of 


1 By Penelope Hall (International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 
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Charity’ she was not, one must suppose, thinking of the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour. For her, as for most 
people nowadays, Charity had come to mean the condescen- 
sion of the privileged, the famous Victorian guilty 
conscience, and such ‘Charity’ was indeed irrevelant to the 
solution of a problem of justice. The food-ticket and the 
pair of shoes could scarcely be more than a gesture, an 
attempt to compensate for the failure of the community to 
provide for the basic needs of its members. There will cer- 
tainly remain many cases of individual hardship which 
escape the rigid procedure of official assistance. But apart 
from them (and such an organisation as the Society of St 
Vincent de Paul is as busy as ever in coming to their aid) 
there exists, in the first place, the whole action of the State 
to be ‘baptised’. In other words the work of Justice (if such 
we can assume the Social Services to be) needs the motive 
of true Charity so that it may serve not simply a ‘pensioner’ 
but a person. And here the professional social worker— 
health visitor, almoner, probation officer—has the oppor- 
tunity to translate the soulless business of ‘welfare’ into the 
personal action of meeting another’s need; not ‘family wel- 
fare’, but this family’s hopes and fears to be understood— 
and shared. The secondary Social Services, concerned as they 
are with individuating the action of the State, present a 
vitally important vocation, for through them a professional 
function can be transformed into the operation of grace. The 
Christian social worker has more to give than professional 
advice (though he should be of indisputable professional 
competence), and his Charity is none the less real because 
he is the agent of the State. 

It has perhaps seemed inevitable that the work of 
voluntary agencies would grow less now that an elaborate 
system of social insurance and health services has taken over 
much that was previously left to individual societies. But 
the voluntary principle (which should most truly mean the 
charitable principle) can come more fully into its own if 
some of the claims of justice (for such they are) are met 
by the community as a whole. For here is work that is wholly 
disinterested, a corrective to the standardised methods of 
bureaucracy, a defence of the fundamental human liberties 
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which the confident claims of a secular ‘welfare’ can in the 
end betray. 

This issue of BLackrriars brings together the specialised 
knowledge of professional social workers, and is primarily 
intended to provide some indication of the evidence which 
must determine a Christian opinion on the Social Services 
today. The Welfare State is an imperfect solution to the 
problems of an industrial civilisation. But it is one that 
exists, and a wholly negative attitude of distrust will only 
assist the enemies of human freedom. The need is impera- 
tive for the co-operation of those who have a consistent view 
of man’s nature and his real needs, who may use the instru- 
ments the State provides to assist man’s freedom and not 
his serfdom. And Charity remains, the Church’s principal 
means of revealing for all to see what are the roots of her 
mission: the love of God communicated to all his children, 
so that to meet another’s need is to meet Christ himself, 
and that is a need which will last until the world ends. 

In the letter already quoted, the Pope provides the 
necessary reminder that the Christian can never rely on the 
merely temporal solutions of man’s problems in society. 
The Catholic sociologist will indeed be foremost in his 
demand for social justice, and the Pope insists that ‘Charity 
must always take account of the Justice to be established and 
must not content itself with palliatives’. But the teaching of 
Christ has given a new dimension to the estate of man, for 
“in the Christian view of a society in which wealth is more 
justly distributed, there will always be room for renuncia- 
tion and suffering, the inevitable—but fruitful—inheritance 
that is ours here below, an inheritance which in vain will a 
materialistic conception of life or the illusion of perfect 
justice eliminate from the human situation’. 








NOTICE 


The October issue of Buiackrriars will contain articles on 
‘The Apologetic Problem Today’ by Columba Ryan, o.P., and 
Herry St John, 0.p. There will also be review-articles on Newman 
and Lord Acton. 
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VOCATION AND VOCATIONS 
J. Bennett 


ONSIGNOR HUDSON of Coleshill worked out 
M: neat equation which is still valid for religious 

engaged in social work: ‘A religious vocation’, he 
said, ‘is good, efficiency is also good, but the two together 
equal perfection’. He was one of the pioneers of the training 
of religious in orthopaedics. It is interesting to reflect that 
religious communities devoted to nursing and education 
have no particular difficulty in submitting their subjects for 
training in accordance with State regulations, and the fruits 
of this policy are to be seen in our nursing homes and hos- 
pitals as well as in our schools and training colleges. 

In other sections of social work, whether for example for 
the old or for children, the need to develop a particular 
technique and submit to training is only now coming into 
prominence. We have come to realise, rather late in the day 
maybe, that the mere housing of people, good as an emer- 
gency measure, is only the beginning of the problem of 
adequate care. It has been taken for granted that anyone, 
particularly any religious, was adequate to meet the needs 
of the case. But today we are being brought to realise that 
something more is needed if we are to achieve effective work 
and that there is no contradiction between training and 
religious vocation. A moment’s reflection shows that religious 
teachers and religious nurses are none the less good religious, 
perhaps even better, because they are good teachers or good 
nurses, and similarly in all other sections of social work 
there need be no antagonism between professional proficiency 
and religious vocation. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the attitude 
religious founders would adopt today if they were able to 
survey the present scene. Realists in their first beginnings, 
striving to grapple with particular social needs at a particular 
point in time, they would be realists today, and any useful 
developments to be found in modern technique would be 
seized upon for the furtherance of their particular aims, 
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even if these involved adaptations of their community rule. 

What I think needs to be realised is that even a religious 
engaged in charitable works has to be convinced that efficien- 
cy as a religious does include efficiency as a social worker, and 
that both one’s religious life and one’s exterior work should 
be offered up to God as one whole rather than be depart- 
mentalised as having no essential connection; examination 
of conscience should be as rigid over the one as over the 
other. 

The readiness with which some religious communities 
accepted the idea of training in child care was a revelation 
to the Central Training Council of the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Home Office. Such enthusiasm was shown as 
to indicate that some course of training was instinctively felt 
to be necessary. Practical problems have arisen from the 
dearth of religious who could be spared for the training and 
also who could benefit from training. This would seem to 
suggest that the selection of postulants to orders engaged in 
social work must be based not only on their suitability as 
religious but, too, on their ability to take advantage of train- 
ing for their particular work. This need of selection has 
obviously been accepted in both nursing and teaching orders, 
whose subjects must be specialists. 

At the present time the Church is facing a critical situation 
with regard to religious manpower. Until comparatively 
recently most Catholic girls wishing to engage in charitable 
work almost automatically became religious because only 
thus could they fulfil their vocation. Today social work has 
become a recognised and respected profession with high 
standards and, in many cases, with its own sense of vocation. 
The vocation, however, is to the work and not to a religious 
life as such, and it is salutary to be reminded that a vocation 
need not be a religious vocation. The consequences are that 
the call to enter religious life has slumped badly and com- 
munities are finding it difficult even to man and meet their 
existing responsibilites. Religious life has lost its attractive- 
ness and the modern girl is satisfied that her basic Catho- 
licity is adequate to meet the demands of her profession as 
a social worker. The book Religious Sisters (Blackfriars 
Publications), which will repay perusal, is an attempt to 
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understand why this situation has arisen and how it may 
possibly be remedied, It would seem that the trappings of 
religious life and other accidentals make the exercise of 
personal responsibility very difficult in the modern world. 

This does not mean religious communities will disappear, 
because those which are facing up to modern conditions with 
active and foreseeing Superiors are the very ones which are 
least affected by the general decline. Some Mother Generals 
are assisting as many of their subjects as possible to under- 
take training of one kind or another. Others are trembling 
on the brink wondering whether their subjects may not thus 
endanger their vocations; this would suggest the need fo 
more careful selection of subjects. 

In the history of the Church many communities have 
been established for particular works and after perhaps 
hundreds of years have disappeared because either their 
work was completed or newer communities had arisen better 
equipped to carry it out. Modern trends would seem to 
suggest that other congregations will arise offering a very 
sound basic religious training together with technical training 
and demanding a character able to stand the stresses and 
strains of modern life without the protection of the strict 
community life which has so far been traditional. 
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CASE-WORK AND THE FAMILY 
Nancy Hucu Situ 
S OCIAL work might be described as the natural human 


response of one human being to another who asks for 

help, and case-work is a (very inadequate) name for 
the attempt to give the individual person in trouble the 
individual remedy he requires. A ‘case-worker’ is the sub- 
stitute for the ‘good neighbour’ of a simpler society. In a 
small community the good neighbour steps in during a crisis 
with advice and help, able to provide an objective point 
of view, and ready to step out again when no longer needed, 
without disturbing the fundamental independence of the 
person concerned. In a community where everyone knows 
each other and social ties are firmly knit, this works very 
well; it was not till the growth of industry and the develop- 
ment of large towns where rich and poor were segregated 
into different areas that the system broke down. 

The social workers of the nineteenth century found 
themselves complete strangers in experience and outlook to 
the people they were trying to help. To be the good neigh- 
bours they desired to be—intimate, wise, accepted friends— 
they had to evolve a technique based on principles which 
would enable them to help without patronage or sentimen- 
tality. They called this technique ‘case-work’. It came into 
being in 1869 with the Charity Organisation Society (now 
the Family Welfare Association) from which all other 
family case-work societies have developed. 

The founders of the C.O.S., as it was called, were not out 
to create just another society for the relief of distress: 
their object was to cure the evils of modern society by 
bringing Christian charity to bear on them. Not almsgiving 
so much as almsdeeds was their object; their method was to 
establish a personal relationship and to offer friendship, 
regarding material relief as ancillary to these. To them 
only one thing mattered, the essential dignity of the human 
being in his natural setting, the family. Anything that under- 
mined character and independence or lowered family respon- 
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sibility must be attacked at all costs, however beneficial it 
might seem in the short run, and this profound conviction 
often led to an impatience of human weakness and some- 
times to a lack of compassion. All the same, it is possible that 
we owe to it the respect for the family unit which exists 
today among professional social workers. The probation 
officer struggling to reconcile married couples, the child- 
ren’s officer insisting that brothers and sisters shall go to 
the same home, the moral welfare worker persuading a 
girl ‘in trouble’ to confide in her mother, have all had the 
basic principle impressed on them during their training: 
‘the unity of the family must be maintained’. The break- 
down of the family which was the first casualty of the 
second world war has only stimulated the efforts of social 
workers, both statutory and voluntary, to keep the family 
together. 

Only too often the break-up ocours before the case- 
worker meets them: father has deserted, or a boy returned 
from National Service refuses to share a bed with a younger 
brother and goes off to a common lodging-house, or a 
school-child is in mischief because his mother is working 
late to pay for television or a dining-room suite. (In 1930 
it was an Austin 7; in 1920 an overmantel.) It is the family 
case-worker’s job to discover the root of the trouble. The 
father who has ‘walked out’ often has an uneasy conscience, 
and if he can use the worker as a safety-valve for his many 
grievances, he can sometimes be helped to take a more 
objective view. If the worker can guard against the danger 
of generalising and can listen as if the story was quite a new 
one, the client may begin to see himself as a responsible 
person whose job it is to look for some remedy other than 
breaking up his home. Occasionally the very experience of 
talking things over with someone ‘interested and disin- 
terested’ is sufficient, but more often the case-worker, resist- 
ing the temptation to make even a mental judgment, will 
need to learn all she can, not only from, but about, the 
family, before making any suggestion. Sometimes the solu- 
tion lies in a temporary separation of parents from children 
and a second honeymoon; sometimes there is nothing to be 
done but bring all possible pressure on the local authority 
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for a move to more adequate quarters; often all the mem- 
bers of the family have to be helped to see that the only 
remedy is the time-honoured one of ‘making allowances’. 

The first lesson a case-worker learns is to allow time for 
reflection: the client will go on thinking over each inter- 
view in retrospect, and it is a commonplace that often more 
progress is made between interviews than during them. The 
old French proverb, Tout savoir est tout pardonner, is never 
truer than in family case-work, and it is with this in mind 
that the worker tries to learn all she can from and about her 
clients. It is fatally easy and very tempting to act quickly, 
to agree to a request for immediate action without knowing 
more than a quarter of the story and that from one side. 
An emergency operation is sometimes essential in surgery, 
but hardly ever necessary in the intricate business of help- 
ing people in the solution of their personal problems, and 
material help dy itself is very little use in any kind of 
trouble. 

A loan to help with pressing debts or arrears of rent is a 
common request, and it may well be that it must be given, 
but after, not before, the case-worker has some idea why the 
debt was incurred. If the children have their pockets full of 
betting-slips (not an uncommon event), the loan is not likely 
to do much good. There are times when there is nothing to 
be done but steel one’s heart, since many people can only 
learn from a bitter experience. 

In family case-work it is usual to hold a case conference 
or committee when the worker has got as far as possible to 
the root of the trouble. This is the time for reflection and 
discussion, and here arises the question of confidence. In 
some committees the name of the client is never mentioned 
—a safeguard which may however hamper the case-worker, 
who might learn much about the family from other mem- 
bers of the conference such as the health visitor or the 
probation officer. More usually the procedure of the com- 
mittee has been explained to the client, and when it has 
been made clear to him that the members will regard his 
affairs as strictly confidential, it is very rare indeed for him 
to object. There is no doubt that a case conference can be 
invaluable to the worker and through her to the client. Two 
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heads (or more) are better than one, and a plan is often 
worked out in common which would never have evolved 
without consultation. 

In some countries there are case-work organisations 
exclusively for Catholics, and in time to come this may be 
necessary in England. As has been said, family case-workers 
of every denomination have a deep sense of the importance 
of the family (and in fact it is usually the Catholic family 
which has to be separated, if it becomes necessary to send 
the children to Homes, since we are tragically short of 
Homes which will take brothers and sisters and every age- 
group). But now that divorce and contraception are accepted 
parts of the social pattern, case-workers with no Catholic 
principles to guide them may do irreparable harm with the 
best possible intentions. At present the best solution seems 
to be for more and more young Catholic men and women 
to become social workers, whether in statutory or voluntary 
bodies. The need for them is great and the profession is far 
from over-full. There is unfortunately a long-standing 
prejudice among some Catholics against a professional train- 
ing, which they regard as a hardening process destined to 
turn out sceptical bureaucrats. May it be accepted before long 
that a professional training is the best of all preparations for 
the work of Christian charity which the Church has dis- 
played throughout the centuries. The combination of a sense 
of religious vocation with technical competence will achieve 
far more than a mere professional skill can hope to do. 
Equally will it be more effective at the present day than 
undirected good intentions. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE 


CHaRLEs Burns 


+ HIS has been called ‘the century of the child’; and 


with justice, because never before has there been 

such intense interest shown in the world of child- 
hood. This interest, and the knowledge that has resulted 
from observation and study during fifty years and more, 
has found application in our day, which has seen the tragedy 
of homeless children and disturbed homes to an unparalleled 
degree. There have been set up, all over Europe, children’s 
colonies, schools, hostels of a new kind for orphan, aban- 
doned and delinquent children. Congresses and Committees 
are constantly discussing these problems. Books and articles 
on the subject are innumerable. 

In the world of education too there has been an evolu- 
tion, almost a revolution, of which we are hardly aware: the 
almost purely intellectual or instructional idea has given 
way, Or is giving way, to one which has more regard for the 
whole child—body as well as mind, the senses and the imag- 
ination as well as the cognitive faculty alone. There is far 
more stress on doing and making; on music, painting and 
drama: on things, so to speak, as well as just facts. The 
application of this to the teaching of religion and the escape 
from the tyranny of the mere catechism is something so 
obvious and fruitful that, to Catholics, it should hardly need 
saying. It may be said here too that ‘child art’ is a new 
revelation—brought about simply by learning to watch child- 
ren doing things and encouraging them instead of ‘teaching’ 
them. In the same way most lovely expression in movement 
and mime can be produced by the right type of drawing out 
instead of the horribly artificial ‘acting’? which used to be 
taught. 

There is another aspect from which this interest can be 
viewed: the deep study of human motivation and action has 
shown us how the child within us shapes not only individual 
lives but the very destinies of nations. In other words, the 
neuroses of adults, their quirks and distortions of character, 


their anti-social or aggressive behaviour, have been traced in 
B 
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detail back to the beginnings of childhood and in essence 
back to the mother-child relationship and all its later rami- 
fications into wider personal relationships. 

Anthropologists and psychiatrists have shown how the 
bringing-up of young children—their feeding, weaning, 
training, and the way they are treated by adults—seems to 
shape (as well as to be shaped by) the particular culture. 
This has been fairly convincingly shown in the study of 
simpler or more isolated cultures than ours, but eight recent 
studies of Nazi prisoners (and of the American nation! ) 
seem to demonstrate how the type of family conditions 
determines the outlook, manners, and trends of a nation. 
We are only at the beginning of this kind of sociological 
science. 

It would almost seem as though the ‘eternal child’ has 
become increasingly a necessary symbol to mankind in his 
agony today. It is as though we needed to re-discover the 
roots of our being, and to start again with something fresh 
and unspoilt. 

What we start with is in fact love, in all the levels of our 
being: sensual, intellectual, spiritual. At the basis of all 
behaviour is the necessity of love, but this implies both the 
need to love good objects and to hate bad ones. The infant 
loves the mother who ministers to its biological-emotional 
need, and is enraged by the same mother who denies or 
frustrates it. Everything, one. might say, depends on this 
primal love. As Dante has it: ‘Love is germin of each virtue 
in you, and of each fault no less that merits pain’. 

With this concept surely is bound up the idea of natural 
law—which is the expression of the love of God for his 
creation, or the framework of the God-man relationship on 
this earth. Therefore may we not say that whatever is done 
in the educational or social field for and with children can be 
estimated in relation to the natural law? 

In child guidance we are seeking to prevent or cure 
aberrations in the child’s personality as it is being formed. 
To do this we have to study each problem in its individual 
setting, taking into account the bodily condition, the intelli- 
gence, and the whole emotional development, which implies 
an understanding of the whole environment. We are apprais- 
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ing the extent to which those natural conditions have been 
fulfilled, which make for the normal development of the 
particular child. 

If there is a lack of understanding, sympathy and care on 
the part of parent or teacher, we try to rectify this, so far 
as is possible. If as, alas, so often happens, the child’s per- 
sonality is warped by too little, or the wrong kind of, love, 
we try to make up to the child what it has missed by giving 
it the opportunity, through the techniques which we now 
possess, to work through its conflicts and fears to form new 
and better personal relationships, We have come to be able 
to measure, one may say mathematically, the effects of 
deprivation of maternal love in the first months and years, 
and we can forecast the probable nature of a child’s reactions 
to this deprivation. 

Knowing the deadly nature of traumatic experiences in 
early childhood and the symptoms which are an index of 
its disturbance, we can create for it, in a suitable home, the 
conditions for its recovery. These conditions again devolve 
upon a love which understands, therefore forgives, and thus 
heals, And if the ‘bad’ behaviour in deprived children is met 
by repression and punishment it may disappear under the 
surface, but the ‘badness’ is still there. Like a deep infection 
it must be allowed to open and drain itself out before the 
healing process can begin. 

These children must first learn to love the adults in charge 
of them—must feel secure, trusted, tolerated, treated with 
justice but not harshness before they can acquire self-control, 
self-discipline, and the capacity to use their energies in useful 
ways. They have learnt too much to hate bad objects—and 
these are now incorporated into their very personality—so 
they must learn to love good objects: a lesson which is learnt 
slowly and painfully, with many lapses—sometimes hardly 
at all, when love has been too much denied at the beginning. 

It is a striking thing that all over the Western world, 
whether you take ‘Boys’ Towns’ in America or Italy, or 
homes and schools which are ‘modern’ in outlook in any 
country, you will find the same lessons applied—because 
they are based on the laws of love, and approximate to the 
ideal of a large, united and loving family. All over the 
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Western world it is now accepted that to promote the wel- 
fare of maladjusted children, to prevent the development 
of delinquency and neurosis, to ensure adequate education 
for handicapped children, to serve all these ends, a medico- 
paedagogic approach to their problems is essential. We do 
not use this cumbrous term here—it is continental—but we 
talk of team-work, shared by psychologists, social workers, 
educationists, probation officers and so on. 

In its practical application it is found in organisations 
commonly known as Child Guidance Clinics which are 
staffed by a team consisting of psychiatrist, educational 
psychologist, and psychiatric social worker. This division of 
labour corresponds to the different aspects of the personality: 
the temperament-emotional, the cognitive-educational, and 
the familial-environmental. These are not of course separate, 
and therefore the roles of these various individuals are 
interchangeable, with special reserves which are the domain 
of a particular discipline. The treatment of maladjustment 
is a question of promoting adjustment: of fitting child to 
environment and vice versa, also of a process of enlighten- 
ment of the parent and giving understanding and security 
to the child, so that as a result the two are adjusted to each 


other so far as is possible—and the symptoms of maladjust- _ 


ment disappear. This is to put in very condensed form a 
process which has a fairly clear-cut and accepted technique. 

All this is described in a simple and straightforward 
manner in a C.T.S. pamphlet by one of the pioneers of the 
method in this country, Sister Marie Hilda, $.N.D., whose 
recent death has been such a great loss. This wise little nun 
defends Child Guidance from certain objections that have 
been made against it by Catholics, for example: 

‘It is said that misbehaviour and delinquency are exon- 
erated. . . . In so far that misdeeds are usually treated as 
mere symptoms, the criticism is just; but in children the 
hidden cause is usually a greater moral evil and, once dis- 
covered, it becomes the object of attack.’ 

‘It is said that perverse conduct as a consequence of 
original sin is discredited and the blame laid rather on 
environmental conditions. . . . The Clinic does tend to lay 
the chief burden of responsibility on those in authority over 
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the child, for it recognises the enormous influence of sugges- 
tion and example, especially in the early years. Is it not just 
in the ease with which bad example is followed that the 
effect of original sin is manifested?’ 

‘It is said that parents and teachers who are good discip- 
linarians can handle their own problem children better than 
strangers in a Clinic, no matter how expert. This may be 
true, but unfortunately good discipline usually means harsh 
punishment. Stern measures may cause the offending symp- 
toms to disappear more readily . . . but the source is left 
untouched, and probably another outlet is sought, less 
obvious to the adult but more disastrous to the child.’ 

If we ask whether these methods do in fact undermine 
the authority of the family or diminish the sense of moral 
obligation and responsibility, it can be said that, if this is the 
case, it is not the fault of Child Guidance, but it will be due 
to the wrong philosophy and ethic of those who are seeking 
to guide; the same applies to any method of education. 

There is no doubt that the Catholic body in this country 
has been slow and unduly suspicious in taking up the con- 
cepts and practices of the ‘new psychology’ of our age. Some 
Catholic schools and institutions seem almost to pride them- 
selves on a splendid isolation from newer currents of educa- 
tion and cultivate a kind of spiritual toughness. (I have 
expressed my feelings on this aspect more fully in an article 
in Buackrriars, March 1950.) 

Because they have the prerogative of the supernatural in 
education they seem to take less heed of the natural, and 
consequently often fail to cultivate (as efficiently as their 
more secular colleagues) the soil upon which the seed of 
supernature is to flourish. There should be in our schools, to 
my mind at least, more tenderness, more respect for the 
nature of children, more stress on beauty (as well as good- 
ness!), less rigidity and pedantry (less caning!) than in 
other schools. Let us hope that it is so. 

There is in most of what we term Child Guidance nothing 
that need affright or antagonise any Catholic; on the con- 
trary, with the safeguards of our sense of personal responsi- 
bility, there is much that we should value and use in the 
newer developments of child psychology. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS 
B. S. McFie 


UR conception of mental illness has undergone a 
great change during the last half-century and many 


old misconceptions have been discarded. Lunacy, a 
purely legal term, which corresponds to no medical diagno- 
sis, has slipped into the background and mental illness is 
recognised as a wide range of conditions of varying serious- 
ness about which there is a growing body of knowledge and 
for which, to an increasing extent, appropriate treatment 
can be given. 

The effect of this change is striking. Early in the century 
the only recognised provision for mental illness was to be 
found in hospitals known as lunatic asylums, which were 
administered under the 1890 Lunacy Act. These hospitals 
were designed for and restricted to persons who, owing to 
their mental condition, were incapabe of managing their 
own affairs and who, for their own safety or that of others, 
needed to be placed under care and treatment. Treatment 
was legally provided for, but in practice the emphasis was 
on care and protection, and since admission to hospital meant 
the deprivation of the patient’s liberty it followed naturally 
that elaborate provision was made for the prevention of 
abuse. It followed equally naturally that relatives and 
friends were reluctant to invoke the Act. The result was that 
the only hospitals able to provide resident treatment were 
closed to many who would gladly have taken advantage 
of it, and the Lunacy Act became only too often a barrier 
to treatment. 

A way round had to be found and with the 1930 Mental 
Treatment Act legal barriers were swept away. The patient 
‘certified’ under the Lunacy Act is still admitted under, and 
with the safeguards of, that Act but it is now fully recog- 
nised that a legal condition is no criterion either of the 
seriousness of the illness or of the need for treatment. The 
mental hospital can now accept patients who receive treat- 
ment at their own request and who are officially termed 
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voluntary patients. These are a growing proportion of our 
mental hospital patients, and together with the small group 
of temporary patients (patients who, although for the time 
being unable to make a decision for themselves, are expected 
to make relatively quick recovery) are helping to change 
the attitude of the community towards mental illness and its 
treatment. 

The 1930 Act is an important landmark. It has given a 
great impetus not only to in-patient treatment but also to 
the early treatment of conditions, whether severe or slight, 
which could be treated in out-patient clinics; and to the 
after-care of patients who leave hospital. Administratively 


' speaking, the new Health Act has carried this one step 


further and we now have a network of out-patient clinics 
covering the country within the framework of the Hospital 
Management Boards, while after-care which involves domi- 
ciliary visiting has become the responsibility of the Local 
Authority. 

It would be rash to assume that all has now been provided 
for and that the rest can be left to the expert. This would 
be premature. To some extent the difficulty is one of time; 
new services will no doubt grow to the demands that are 
made on them and pruning will be effected where it is found 
that wasteful provision has been made. Our hospitals present 
a greater problem than this, however. Buildings are old and 
often ill-adapted to modern conceptions of treatment. The 
number of beds is insufficient for the wider service now 
demanded and the shortage of nurses keeps some of the 
existing beds empty. In all directions there is a shortage of 
trained staff, a condition which, in view of the man-power 
situation, we must probably look upon as more or less per- 
manent. Even with the very considerable contribution that 
Irish nurses make to our hospital problem we need to hus- 
band our resources and to ensure that our hospitals are used 
to the best advantage. 

The extent of the problem can be gauged to some extent 
from the figures of the Ministry of Health for 1950.' At 
the end of that year the number of patients in mental 


1 Annual Report of the Board of Control for the year 1950. 
(H.M.S.0.) 
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hospitals in England and Wales was 147,288. Of these 
24,657 (16.7%) were voluntary patients, 395 (.3%) were 
temporary patients and 122,236 (83%) were under certifi- 
cate. Mental hospitals are under legal obligation to receive 
patients sent to them under ‘certificate? and these must 
therefore come first. In spite of overcrowding, voluntary 
patients have to be refused. 

The Board of Control has drawn attention to one direction 
in which mental hospital provision is wastefully employed. 
While there has been an increase in all age groups (and as 
already indicated admissions are only limited by the number 
of beds available), there has been a proportionately larger 
increase in the number of patients over 65, until at the end 
of 1950 the percentage of patients over 65 was 19.1 of the 
men and 27.6 of the women. It is pointed out that many 
aged people do not require the elaborate treatment facilities 
of a large hospital and that the mentally infirm do not 
require to be placed under certificate as persons of unsound 
mind, Were alternative provision available, the temptation 
to fall back on the Lunacy Act as a method of securing care 
for this type of patient would be largely removed. 

No social service can hope to achieve and maintain full 
efficiency without the informed co-operation of the com- 
munity which it serves, and the services for mental health 
have the same claim on our interest as the better-known 
services for physical health. There are in addition special 
reasons why religious bodies should concern themselves with 
these services. Mental illness of its nature has a disturbing 
effect on the personality, the illness tends to be long and 
the hospitals at which treatment is given are often difficult 
of access. Relations and friends may find it a burden (some- 
times an ungrateful burden) to keep in close contact, and 
not infrequently patients outlive their friends. For these 
many reasons the mentally sick have a special claim on us. 

The problem is not to be solved by providing Catholic 
hospitals. We are fortunate in having one Religious Order 
(of Augustinian Nuns) which in its two homes provides for 
150 patients; but there is no official support and a charge has 
to be made which restricts the range of usefulness. We have 
no similar provision for men. While many would welcome 
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and support efforts to provide for the treatment for priests 
and members of religious communities, more than this 
would not be possible. Basing our estimates on the propor- 
tion of Catholics to the population, we must assume that 
the number in the mental hospitals of England and Wales 
is in the neighbourhood of 10,000 and it is clear that we 
must look to other methods of helping. . 

All can interest themselves in the mental hospitals of 
their neighburhood; some can fit themselves for serving on 
Hospital Management Committees should occasion arise. 
Many more can give of their spare time to befriending 
patients. Mental hospitals are usually in rural parishes and 
the chaplaincy falls on the parish priest who must often 
feel very isolated in his uphill work. His own parish 
resources are inevitably limited and he should be able to 
look further afield for help. If the need were made known, 
many, one feels sure, would be prepared to work under 
guidance, visiting individual patients at regular intervals, 
providing them with papers and, in suitable cases, taking 
them out occasionally for the afternoon or day. This would 
go far towards breaking down the feeling that they are 
7 otten by the outside world: a feeling which, even if 

-induced, can be the cause of much unha appiness and 
hich militates against the success of treatment. 

Voluntary work of this nature is not easy. Rebuffs and 
discouragement must be expected and considerable demands 
will be made on the tact and commonsense of the visitor. 
There are, however, many with these qualities who would 
respond if the need were made known. 

Another way in which chaplains and this section of their 
parishioners could, perhaps, be helped (but which is out- 
side the power of the laity) might well be explored. The 
isolation referred to could be met if one or more of the 
Religious Orders could in each diocese take this as their 


2 The serious effect of social isolation in our present civilisation 
has led Dr P. Halmos to make a study of the views of others 
on this subject, adding to it his own investigations, more par- 
ticularly in a student group, in Solitude and Privacy (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 2ls.). Most people are conscious of the 
harm that may result from isolation and a study of this nature 
is welcome. 
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‘mission’ field, visiting and spending two or three days every 
three months or so at the hospital. Proximity must usually 
decide who is to act as week-by-week chaplain, but visits 
from a ‘missioner’ with special experience of this work could 
benefit the patients, while chaplains would welcome the 
opportunity that this gave them of discussing problems. 
Such a scheme (which perhaps already operates in some 
parts) would no doubt depend on the diocesan organisation; 
it would provide a possible background for the recruitment 
of lay volunteers and would also help to achieve the aim of 
bringing the mental hospital and the mental hospital patients 
into the normal stream of Catholic life. 

At the stage of leaving hospital there is yet another way 
in which the Church could help without heavy cost. The 
step from hospital to normal surroundings and respon- 
sibilities can be a difficult one, particularly if the illness has 
been long and outside contacts few. It is not unusual for 
the doctor to recommend ‘convalescence’ before return 
home, and the Mental After-Care Association sponsors (or 
in some cases owns) a number of small nursing homes which 
approximate in type to a boarding-house with a nurse in 
control. The stay varies, but is generally not less than three 
weeks and allows a welcome period of adjustment. Would 
it not be possible for Catholic after-care-homes to be opened, 
one in the north and one in the south, so that this period of 
adjustment can be spent in specifically Catholic surroundings 
when desired? If such homes could be brought within the 
framework of the M.A.C.A., so that applications for 
admission and payments are made through that organisation, 
much of the business anxiety would be removed. Such 
homes are normally self-supporting. 

Some of the existing after-care-homes have Catholic 
matrons, but this is not the same as a home run for Catholics 
on Catholic lines. We are fortunate, however, in that so 
many Catholics go into the mental health services and in 
doing so help to create an atmosphere in which religion is 
seen as important: a necessary background to all outside 
effort. 

Before leaving the subject of how help can be given to 
patients coming within the scope of the Mental Health 
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Services, some reference should be made to the Catholic 
psycho-therapist. Many seeking out-patient treatment ask 
to see some one of their own religion. Much time can be lost 
obtaining the necessary information. The Catholic Psycho- 
logical Society, when it closed down a few years back under- 
took to promote a register of all Catholics engaged in 
psychological work and this has no doubt been attempted. 
Some method of making the appropriate part of this register 
available for consultation would meet a real need. 


+ + & 


TEMPLEWOOD: A NOTE ON ITS WORK 


HERE are very few Catholic mental hospitals and 

in England not a single place of treatment on 

Catholic lines for the admission of cases of neurosis. 
Templewood Nursing Home was originally started to meet 
a need of the day: to provide a place where priests and 
religious, too ill to work but not so disturbed as to require 
mental hospital treatment, could recover and at the same 
time lead a life in keeping with their religious vocation. 
These cases would ordinarily be made worse by the secular 
atmosphere of a public mental hospital. Suitable lay-men 
were also admitted. In 1937 a chapel built in the grounds 
was opened by the late Bishop of Clifton and a resident 
chaplain appointed. In 1942 a house on similar lines was 
opened for women, primarily for religious sisters, thus 
forming two groups within the one community, both under 
the direction of the chaplain and staff. Certain duties such 
as work on the farm was undertaken by the men, and others, 
such as domestic employment, were more suitably left in the 
hands of the women. 

Further developments were possible on the women’s side 
as the number of permanent helpers increased. These were 
drawn chiefly from those who had come as patients, but also 
there were those attracted towards the work vocationally. 
Gradually a regular community life was established with 
daily Mass, the recitation of the Divine Office in the Chapel 
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and Meditation. Patients join in all the services, but with- 
out compulsion, Experience showed that lay-people 
appreciated this spiritual background and regular life and 
their improvement in character and health was very marked. 
There was also a noticeable happiness throughout the com- 
munity, and a very understanding kindness in their dealing 
with one another. All this went to prove that given a 
spiritual background these cases could learn to make spiritual 
use of their condition. The self-centredness of the personal 
trouble was eased by an attitude of concern for others in a 
spirit of charity, and the sufferer under God’s grace was 
enabled to grow in a true spirit of reparation. That they 
had failed God, or that God had failed them, ceased to be 
the bugbear of their lives since every action, prayer and 
work could be done in community in atonement for sin and 
in loving sacrifice to God. In this the patients were helped 
~ word and by the example of the community life led by 
all. 

The community is distributed amongst a number of small 
houses each under the care of a house-mother. Many here 
learn for the first time what it is to enjoy home-life and 
in such an atmosphere the patients more easily unburden 
themselves of their troubles. It is in the give-and-take of 
everyday life that most of the psychological work is done. 
Out of a wide experience the staff have evolved a simple 
but sound psychological technique. There is always a 
qualified nurse on the staff. Last year the Community 
received formal ecclesiastical approbation. A Dominican 

ertiary Chapter was instituted at St Raphael’s, Browns- 
hill, Stroud, and a Dominican Father appointed Spiritual 
Director. Nine of the staff were clothed as tertiaries. 

In latter years, owing first to the destruction of their 
house, Templewood, by fire and latterly to the failing health 
of the Chaplain, who for years had lived amongst the 
patients and directed their activities, the work on the men’s 
side has not been able to continue on community lines. It is 
still carrying on but on a smaller scale, waiting for future 
developments. It is hoped that men and women with 
vocations will come forward to assist in this work. It is much 
needed and has many possibilities for good. 
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EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY TODAY 


Patricia Harri 


URING the last half-century, industry has in- 
creasingly recognised that it is actively and directly 


concerned with the education and training of all who 
look to it for a career. Many in industry today have jobs 
with little intrinsic value in them, done often solely for the 
wages alone. These men and women neither like what they 
do nor do what they like. Now a few are realising that no 
political or economic rearrangement will remove that atti- 
tude to work: we shall have to rediscover, with Eric Gill, 
that ‘the artist is not a special kind of man but every man 
is a special kind of artist’. Perhaps then we may restore to 
work a sense of worthwhileness and find the desire once 
again to make well whatever needs to be made, and the 
humility and confidence to do the seemingly little things 
superlatively well. 

During the last five years, firms, industries, associations, 
universities, colleges and government departments have 
individually, or in varying forms of collaboration, made 
large plans for the education of those associated with in- 
dustry. Thousands of education and training officers have 
appeared and innumerable courses and handbooks of every 
description prepared. Money and energy have been freely 
spent on training, that part of education devoted to acquir- 
ing the skills by which we hope to earn our livings. Works 
schools have been followed by the financing of special depart- 
ments and courses at universities and colleges to help to 
develop the constructive leadership and first-class research 
needed both for efficiency and for good work, while more 
and more companies are releasing employees for part-time 
studies and contributing to the expenses thus incurred. 

Industry is thus, consciously or unconsciously, seeing that 
education is a life-long matter to help us live to the full, 
with the right ends and means, so that we become whole 
human beings in heart, soul, mind and body. Industry is also 
beginning to realise from practical experience that education 
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begins in the home, which remains the foundation and the 
chief factor in real education. 

Any truly comprehensive scheme of education and train- 
ing for industry has to embrace not only the recruitment and 
selection of entrants at every level and their introduction to 
work (that move from the schoolroom to the workroom, 
office or laboratory), but the actual training-on-the-job for 
all recruits, and the selection and training for promotion of 
potential leaders, refresher courses and similar help for all 
executives, together with plans for maintaining up-to-date 
management. Furthermore, such education schemes must 
also deal with the technical classes which underpin the prac- 
tical training for crafts and which prepare students for the 
examinations of the professional institutes associated with 
industry, and with the county (or junior) colleges for under- 
eighteens, legislated for in the Education Act, 1944, and 
with the interests in further education of men and women 
not seeking promotion, who are often forgotten. 

Whether we are growing, mining, making or moving 
things, whatever our work, the general underlying prin- 
ciples of education in industry will remain the same: but the 
individual plan will vary, depending on whether it is for a 
large or small company, on the nature of the work and on 
a dozen other matters. In some areas local education com- 
mittees provide excellent supporting facilities for firms: in 
others nothing is done. 

The field of education in industry is too vast, far too wide 
even to sketch in one article. I propose therefore to pick out 
and discuss briefly two important sections of these educa- 
tional efforts: the introduction to work and training of young 
recruits, and training for management. 

The average boy entering industry changes from his 
school’s working week of about twenty-seven and a half 
hours and a world built around him and his needs, to a year 
of fifty weeks of about forty-four to forty-eight hours in a 
sphere where he has to take a back seat. Firms today try to 
introduce the newcomer to industry by a special introduction 
course, when in a well-planned programme of talks, visits, 
competitions, quizzes, tours and demonstrations, they show 
him the importance and the scope of the work of the 
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organisation, point out the chances of further promotion, 
make him feel there is a ‘family’ spirit in the firm and 
try to get his parents, still morally and legally responsible 
for him, interested in the efforts the firm would like to make 
with them to help their son become a full man as well as 
a skilled one. Emphasis is placed on the fact that every job, 
however humdrum, needs to be well done and to be properly 
taught and can always be the stepping-stone to more impor- 
tant work, depending on a boy’s qualities, his training and 
his will to work. Disliking the modern tendency of cultivat- 
ing a general plateau of mediocrity, the experienced men of 
industry set out deliberately to encourage everyone to train 
to the full capacity of their different aptitudes. Everything 
that will appeal to any of the senses and to the intellect to 
reinforce actual training on the job—films, models, books— 
has been used by companies or provided by associations 
interested in good training. 

The introduction to work is followed by planned training- 
on-the-job with men and women trained and keen to in- 
struct. Periodic confidential reports are sent by some com- 
panies to parents and to headmasters; prizes are awarded 
annually for success at the job and at examinations. Such a 
training can easily become a routine of formalities unless 
enough responsible people hold that every human being 
counts because he is made in the image of God. It can only 
be built up slowly as co-operation is won. Most vital is it 
that youngsters should be helped during training to find a 
worthwhile view of life and its meaning, to realise that good 
responsible workmanship is one of the duties that lead to 
happiness. But firms, like schools, are working against that 
widespread surrender of parental responsibility and the con- 
sequent break-up of family life, that reflex of the policy 
characteristic of the modern state as a whole, where respon- 
sibility is boldly lifted from the individual to the corporate 
body and the whole organisation of life becomes more and 
more impersonal. How can a firm build a superstructure of 
education when the foundations have not been laid in the 
family? Here is the cause of the apparent failure of much 
attempted by industry in education. 

Apprenticeships are much rarer in Great Britain than 
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public opinion realises. In the United States they are just 
being tried out now.The bulk of jobs today can be learnt in 
a short time. Once the learner has reached the top scale of 
earning, neither he nor his parents want him to learn any- 
thing new in case his wages should drop. Other occupations 
depend for success on years of practice to get the necessary 
experience, with a concentration that modern young men 
dislike. So they, too, are avoided too often. 

During these formative years the approach of directors, 
managers, foremen, senior employees and parents to others 
and to work itself, together with the whole atmosphere and 
the policy of the firm, impress the recruits and create, or not, 
a good spirit of work. The social atmosphere of a firm, just 
as the social atmosphere of schools, can make or mar the 
young learner not only as a craftsman but as a person. 
Wrong ideas of liberty abound in firms, especially in board- 
rooms! For directors and shareholders as well as for the 
fifteen-year-old or eighteen-year-old, liberty should not 
mean the possibility of doing what one wills, no matter 
what, but the capacity to adhere to real Being and Truth. 

Some of the best efforts at education and training in indus- 
try are in small firms, notably in one with a well-known 
Catholic at the head. As yet neither public nor parents in 
general, nor Catholics in particular, have taken much interest 
in what is being done in industry and commerce to restore 
the belief that work can give satisfaction and be an outlet for 
our creative and God-endowed skills, as well as removing 
the all-too-common opinion that we cannot enjoy life till 
we get away from work. In this tremendous task, one thing 
is essential: directors, managers, shareholders, customers, 
senior fellow-employees must be genuinely interested in 
both education and in industry and ready to take a personal 
interest in the schemes. Too many are still giving lip-service 
and uplift talks when hard and continuing personal co-opera- 
tion is wanted. 

Turning now to training for management, we find that 
during the last five years especially, hundreds of courses 
have been sanctioned by firms for training foremen, super- 
visors and managers, and thousands of executives have been 
sent to conferences, week-end residential courses and to 
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observation tours of other firms in the United States and on 
the continent; industry has founded at Henley a staff college 
for senior management and, with the Government, has 
created the British Institute of Management, which is not 
only trying to establish a respected examination in manage- 
ment studies but is also trying to bring home to leaders, 
whether in industry, trade unions or the services, the impor- 


tance of discovering and formulating good management 


techniques supported by the right philosophy. Colleges have 
provided a wealth of courses of all lengths and standards 
for management, foremanship, trade union leaders and, at 
one college North of the Border, for directors at their special 
request, courses dealing not only with management prin- 
ciples and practice but with the special aides of today; costing 
and costs control, planning production, statistical quality 
control, work study, and so on. 

In management training, conference and discussion group 
methods are largely used, supplemented by planned instruc- 
tion in technical subjects, with some very definite teaching in 
economic and social problems in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. (Eighty per cent of science men who go into industry 
gravitate from their laboratories into management; they 
often assume that men and women can be treated as test- 
tubes of chemicals!) Planned reading, and the case-study 
of actual problems and situations supplied by companies 
interested, accompany all theory work. 

The practical training for management is the old familiar 
learning-by-doing, taking assignments, understudying suc- 
cessful leaders, specialised experience in important sections 
of the work, visits to other firms, frequent discussions with 
senior executives, attendance at conferences and joint con- 
sultation efforts, with personal guidance from a director or 
the chief personnel officer, if necessary. At the moment, the 
fad in management training is ‘communications’, which 
seems nothing more than learning to think clearly and to 
put those thoughts into appealing words, in order to get the 
order or instruction known and accepted before it is actually 
given. 

In the last few years, many have grasped the truth that 


the foreman is the first line of management. Just as I believe 
Cc 
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that unless we restore the human family to its primary place 
in society we are doomed as a civilisation, so I know that if 
we restore the first-row leader to his rightful position and 
help him to carry his authority and responsibilities in the 
best way, we shall inevitably get men of goodwill in indus- 
try, to whom, and not to the intelligent or to the born 
organisers, was peace once promised. If we really treated 
the foreman, the office and laboratory supervisor and the 
sales team leader as the first line of management, industry 
would be very different from what it is. An American fore- 
man. put it vividly: ‘We foremen now are nothing but carrier 
pigeons, carrying messages from workers to offices and from 
managers and staff departments to workers. We are never 
allowed to make one darned decision today.’ 

Catholics ought to be, but are not, the leaders in this great 
upsurge of interest in education in industry. By the grace 
of God, they possess the fullest knowledge of the way human 
life must be lived if men are to fulfil God’s purpose. They 
have a fully worked out and coherent philosophy of life, 
applicable to every phase and department of living and of 
work, a philosophy capable of opposing materialistic philo- 
sophy with its false teaching about truth, and capable, too, 
of showing up its ultimate emptiness. 

If we fail to think out these principles clearly and their 
bearing in every department of our lives, we shall be abet- 
ting the devil in his struggle for the soul of the world. Now 
education in industry opens up for us a tremendous field of 
work, with great opportunities because so many of our 
countrymen in industry, whose instincts are on the side of 
the angels, are looking to us for leadership in the titanic 
fight now being waged by thorough-going materialists, to 
whom religion of any kind, and especially the Jewish and 
Christian beliefs, are the enemy of everything they see as 
progress. 

The fundamental principle of all education and manage- 
ment is the absolute necessity for knowing the nature and 
purpose of human life. Our whole educational system at 
every level is suffering from this lack, this error about, or 
complete indifference to, the right answers to the questions: 
‘What is man?’ and ‘What is man for?’ The former Minister 
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of Education, Mr Tomlinson, said that in his twenty-eight 
years in the House of Commons, with all their discussions 
on education, he had never yet heard any member ask or 
say what education really was! 

Another essential work is to deal with the widespread 
deterioration in the idea of truth, and so establish once 
again that truth and reality are something outside of us, 
something to which we must conform our minds and our 
actions. Without our realising it, materialist assumptions 
have influenced even the thinking of Christians, yet many 
professed materialists are still influenced by the Christian 
thinking implicit in the civilisation we love. 

So it is that management studies and management train- 
ing should recognise that the key question for all manage- 
ment is, ‘What is man?’, that we must have a consistent 
philosophy of life if we are to lead our fellows rightly, and 
that the nature and source of authority needs to be fully 
discussed and studied. The fifty and more lectures that I 
heard last year in the U.S.A. given to managers on ‘The 
American Way of Life’ ignored completely the nature of 
authority and could have conditioned the minds of those 
managers equally well for a Communist state! Mr Whit- 
taker Chamber’s recently-published Watness has had a 
lively critical reception throughout the United States because 
he insists that belief in God and in an unchanging moral 
order is the only road to political salvation, or economic 
survival for that matter. 

A year ago I was asked by an organiser of courses for 
managers whether I would outline ‘A Philosophy for 
Management’ with a group of twenty senior managers. 
A few weeks later I was invited to take the same subject 
with forty foremen sent on a three-weeks course by their 
firms. Once again I briefly defined philosophy, as a common- 
sensical man or woman would see it, listed the principal 
philosophies we meet in the world today, and then touched 
briefly on the Christian principles and thinking that operate 
in four questions of importance to those in industry: selec- 
tion and training, dealing with grievances, financing indus- 
try, and work study. They listened in silence and then 
flooded me with questions. The senior executive present, in 
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thanking me, remarked: ‘We were sent here three weeks 
ago to study our jobs, I suppose, and we have all been 
wondering why our firm’s money and our time have been 
wasted . .. till this afternoon—just before we leave—when 
I, at least, have seen for the first time my place and my 
duties in this world . . . and I can really see what manage- 
ment means’. 

After the family and the home, no sphere is more impor- 
tant today than that of industry and commerce, and no task 
more urgent than the proper education of all associated 
with them. 
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CatHotic Socian Principtes. By John F. Cronin (Bruce 

Publishing Company, Wilwaukee; $6.) 

The author of this book is Assistant Director of the Department 
of Social Action, National Welfare Conference, an agency under 
the direct control of the United States hierarchy; he has already 
written on ‘Economic Analysis and Problems’, and ‘Catholic 
Social Action’, and is thus well equipped to deal with his 
subject-matter. Although the sub-title is ‘The Social Teaching 
of the Catholic Church applied to American economic life’, and 
although American conditions bulk large in the book, its interest 
is far from being merely local. The principles it lays down, as 
also many of the rules governing their application, are of univer- 
sal value, whilst the discussion of different points of view put 
forward in the United States will, at least, give us authentic 
information about American conditions and of the reactions to 
them of Catholic thinkers. 

The book falls into three parts. The first deals with the Christ- 
ian social order; the second with social principles in economic 
life; whilst the third part treats of Catholic social thought in 
America. Each chapter is prefaced by the relevant passages from 
papal documents, and those emanating from the hierarchies of 
different countries. The papal texts are not merely drawn from 
the great social Encyclicals, but quote also from the various 
allocutions, principally of Pius XII and his immediate prede- 
cessor, in which the doctrine of the encyclicals is explained and 
developed. This feature alone makes the book a most valuable 
instrument of study. Another useful feature is furnished by the 
reading lists bearing on each chapter; a very large number of 
works is listed with a brief assessment of the content and value 
of each. As one would expect, the majority of these books are of 
American origin, but a considerable number of European works 
also finds a place. There is, too, besides a good index, a table of 
correlation between the different authoritative documents and 
the chapters and paragraphs of the book in which they are quoted 
and explained. The value of such a book as something more than 
an excellent work of reference will evidently depend on the way 
in which the material is organised and on the spirit which per- 
vades the discussions and, to some extent, dictates the 
conclusions. The author is quite independent in his views, and 
shows great judgment in avoiding the excesses of the extremists; 
one feels that he is not so much making out a case for some pre- 
conceived theory as endeavouring to form a balanced judgment 
on the data given. We think that much of his success is due 
to the stress he lays on the much neglected virtue of legal justice, 
and on his recognition of the duty of the moralist to make himself 
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acquainted with the complexity of modern conditions and, where 
necessary, to modify his conclusions accordingly. 

The first part considers in successive chapters the rise of the 
social problem, the attitude of the Church thereto and the scope 
of her social teaching; man and economic life; the social virtues, 
unsound philosophies of economic life (individualism, continental 
socialism and non-communist statism); communism, and lastly, 
the ideal social order according to Catholic teaching. Some parts 
of the sections on socialism and communism may appear some- 
what slight, but the essential is there, and for a more detailed 
study the student can always have recourse to the reading lists. 
The ideal social order is an organic society which combines 
independence and co-operation. Men should be organised not 
merely in terms of what separates them, e.g. Capital and Labour, 
but in terms of what unites them, e.g. this or that type of enter- 
prise. Such organisation would be complex and could exist at 
the levels of the factory, the industry and the national and inter- 
national economic systems. It should spring into being, under 
the fostering and co-ordinating influence of the state, from the 
common functions in the socio-economic sphere. These functional 
societies would be self-governing, but subordinated to similar 
societies at a higher level, and ultimately to the state, in so far, 
but only in so far, as the common good of the community 
requires. The Americans, feeling that the expressions ‘guild’ and 
‘corporative society’ had unfortunate associations in men’s 
minds, have called them ‘industry councils’, although, of course, 
they are not restricted to industry alone. It should be pointed 
out that they would not eliminate, but supplement free associa- 
tions like trade unions and employer associations. The application 
of this papal doctrine to American conditions is explained in 
detail, with special reference to the difficult problems of price- 
fixing, with its implications, according to many, of total economic 
control by the industry councils of production, investment and 
profits. Catholic writers in the United States have come down 
heavily on the side of total control, thus arousing much opposition 
to papal ideas among non-Catholics; the author agrees with the 
arguments put forward against such total control—a good 
example of his independent; and sound judgment. 

The second part deals with the following important points of 
detail: rights and duties of Capital, rights and duties of Labour, 
the living wage and full employment, trade unions, property, 
the state in economic life, the Church and social reform. To take 
only one or two instances from the three hundred odd pages to 
which the second part runs, the very careful analysis of what 
exactly constitutes the profits of an enterprise could be read with 
advantage by many who class as profits any difference between 
the retail price and the price of the raw materials involved, and 
no less by those who try so to manipulate their figures that the 
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actual real profit they make is unreasonable and unjust. Or again, 
the wise words of warning about the condemnation of big business 
en bloc, ‘persons are won over through the discussion of problems 
and the acquiring of conviction that a sound middleway between 
individualism and statism must be found. But they are alienated 
by blanket indictments of their group, the more so if they are 
convinced that these charges are unfair and largely unfounded.’ 
(p. 301.) Catholic writers are all too often inclined to forget how 
much and how many abuses have already been corrected. 

The third part of the work deals with American Catholic social 
thought. Beginning with the statements of the hierarchy and 
discussing various movements in the social field among Catholic 
thinkers, it ends with a final chapter on social principles and 
social action, the task of the Church in training clergy and laity 
so as to influence American economic life and to bring about a 
sound reorganisation of society in conformity with Catholic 
teaching. English readers will be interested in the author’s 
critique of distributism. Whilst in full sympathy with its objec- 
tive, namely the safeguarding of freedom enna the widespread 
diffusion of productive property, the author does not think that 
because machine production and city life are currently surrounded 
by abuses, they are therefore inherently wrong. He takes his 
stand by the existing economic order with a view to informing it 
with Catholic principles. ‘It might be correct to note a distribu- 
tist tendency in the addresses of Pope Pius XII. But when the 
remedial programme of many distributists is examined, one does 
not find the moderation and care which are characteristic of the 
Papal programmes. The Church seeks a revolutionary change in 
society, but its methods are gradual and evolutionary.’ (p. 642.) 
It will be realised that this is a book which all interested in these 
important matters should read and ponder. Some, no doubt, will 
find many of the author’s conclusions over-conservative, but they 
will at least learn to know and appreciate the reasons on which 
such conclusions are based, and even if they are not convinced, 
will acquire a more balanced view of the matter in hand. From 
what has been said it should be clear why the publishers can 
claim it to be ‘one of the most valuable books of our times’. 

ANTONINUS FINI, 0.P. 


PsycHiaTRY AND CaTHOLIcIsM. By James H. VanderVeldt, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
Foreword by the Archbishop of Washington, D.C. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill; $6.00.) 

The somewhat vague title of this book hardly indicates its 
character or importance. In fact the book goes a very long way to 
meet the urgent need for a general, comprehensive handbook on 
contemporary psychiatry written by Catholics for Catholics and 
from a Catholic standpoint. (Following American usage, the 
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authors extend the word ‘psychiatry’ to include all forms of 
psycho-therapy, depth-analysis, clinical psychology and mental 
hygiene.) 

It is very well done. The authors have managed to pack in an 
enormous amount of sound information and to present it methodi- 
cally and readably. Their judgments and recommendations are 
generally sane and reliable. After chapters on ‘Person and 
Personality’ and ‘The Moral Law, Conscience and Responsi- 
bility’, they offer critical accounts of the various conceptions of 
the etiology of mental disorder and of contemporary forms of 
therapy. Then follow chapters on ‘Religion and Psychiatry’, ‘The 
Priest and Mental Health’ (which no priest should ignore), and 
on ‘Psycho-therapy, Clinical Psychologist and Social Worker’. 
Nine chapters then deal with the various mental disorders in 
particular, and the book concludes with chapters on sex education 
and marriage problems, and a general survey of the whole field. 

The authors tell us that ‘the raison d’étre of this book is the 
disproval of modern attempts to integrate man in an as-if en- 
vironment’, but it is difficult to see that in this they have suc- 
ceeded, or indeed have made any strenuous effort. But they 
should succeed in dissipating the ignorance and hostility among 
Catholics (and incidentally to explain and justify much of the 
hostility, especially in their own country), and perhaps to win 
more understanding among non-catholic psychologists. 

The authors would doubtless agree that not all their assertions 
and recommendations are to be taken as rigid laws admitting of 
no exceptions; but perhaps they would have been wise to caution 
the general reader to that effect. We would suggest that future 
editions should include in the second chapter a more detailed 
analysis of the human act and of the moral judgment, and 
emphasise that sense of the particular concrete situation which 
it demands in the application of general law. It is this especially 
that the Catholic psychologist and patient often need to under- 
stand; the authors’ treatment of the claims of Law and 
Conscience are soundly thomistic so far as they go, but the 
passage from one to the other is altogether too abrupt and could 
be gravely misleading. We cannot, in such a book, expect a 
complete treatment of ethics; but rather more about virtuous 
being (as against right and wrong acts) and ‘the good life’ would 
be of great help to the Catholic therapist. Fr Gallus Jud’s 
invaluable Zur Psychologie der Skrupulanten deserves considera- 
tion, or at least mention, in future editions of the chapter on 
scrupulosity. 

It will not be expected that so comprehensive and elementary 
a textbook as this will be often detailed or profound. In a few 
places however we find it excessively, even dangerously, sim- 
pliste. We see no reason why demoniacal and psychosomatic 
views of mental disorder should be presented as mutually opposed 
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and exclusive, and many reasons—both theological, historical 
and psychological—why they should not. But perhaps it is the 
authors’ view that ‘Religion works on the conscious level; 
analytical psychology, to a great extent, on the unconscious level’ 
that most calls for radical reconsideration. The evidence provided 
by analytical psychology itself demonstrates beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt the workings of religion on the unconscious level, 
both for weal and woe; and we believe that to deny or ignore 
them is as false and as therapeutically pernicious as is the view 
(implied if not expressed by some ‘Jungians’) that consciousness 
has no formative part to play in religion at all. Until the uncon- 
scious function of religion, and its particular symbols, beliefs, and 
practices, are fully recognised, we may indeed hope for a some- 
what uneasy partnership between religion and psychology, but we 
shall remain far from that synthesis for which the Archbishop of 
Washington’s preface hopes, in which each can render the other 
its full quota of understanding service. 

This is no minor criticism; for this view of religion as wholly 
de jure if not de facto conscious, is no passing obiter dictum, 
but influences the whole book. Much work remains to be done 
before we can expect a comprehensive treatment based on any 
other hypothesis. Meanwhile, this volume is as good a book of its 
kind as we may reasonably expect for many a year, and perhaps 
a much better one than we deserve. It is a scructure fully worthy 
of the foundations laid for the authors by Dom T. Vernor Moore 
at the Catholic University of America, and at the Washington 
Child Centre, however much building still remains to be done. 

Victor WaHitTE, 0.P. 


Imaces or Goop anp Evi. By Martin Buber. Translated from 
the German by Michael Bullock. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
8s. 6d. 

Tor Professor Buber could never be expected to be easy; but 
the style of this English version is in places so gratuitously ob- 
secure that even with the greatest effort one cannot feel confident 
of following him connectedly. The subject-matter of this work is 
provided, on the one hand by the biblical account of the Fall and 
of Cain’s murder of Abel, and on the other by mythological data 
taken from the Avesta and later Iranian sources. Two stages and 
degrees of Evil are seen as represented here; and it is the com- 
bined theological and psychological analysis of this unfolding of 
Evil that forms the core of the book. To put it as simply as 
possible—but really much too simply: the Evil that the Bible 
here begins by revealing consists more in a first tasting of Evil, a 
culpable tasting of it, than in the committing of it. The sin 
proceeds out of indecision, and not from any positively evil 
motive. It proceeds, in fact, from a blind desire to escape from 
the chaos that ensues upon the discovery of the boundless 
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possibility of life as contrasted with its actualities. So Cain, for 
example, ‘does not murder; he has murdered’. ‘In the vortex of 
indecision Cain strikes out at the point of greatest provocation 
and least resistance.’ It is fascinating at this point to have the 
subject developed in terms of the Talmudic doctrine of the two 
“Yetsers’, the good and the evil urges in man which, if he 
would love God with all his heart, he must succeed in yoking 
together. ‘Evil cannot be done with the whole soul; good can 
only be done with the whole soul.’ 


In the second stage Evil becomes a sort of absolute. In order 
to justify himself, to affirm himself, in face of the condemnation 
of his self-knowledge, man now comes to the point of decision, 
but what he decides for, what he chooses and wills is himself, 
not as God intends him to be, but absolutely, as he is. 


This faint indication of its contents will suggest to any one 
familiar with the work of Professor Buber that this must be an 
important book. And so it is—for the original power of insight 
it displays and the depth of its religious inspiration. But whether 
many of its particular views, and even its general thesis, will 
appear equally valuable, is very doubtful. 


RicHarD KEHOE, 0.P. 


Les AncEs Et Lever Mission, d’aprés les Péres de l’Eglise. By 
Jean Daniélou. (Editions de Chevetogne; 50 Belgian francs.) 


Pére Daniélou proves convincingly that the question of angels 
and their mission is not ‘sans actualité’, even today. But he 
warns those who wish to reduce angels and demons to psycho- 
logical phantasies that they are as much off the track as their 
opponents who believe in an invisible world, yet seek it through 
spiritualism and theosophy. Pére Daniélou himself sticks close 
to the track of the Fathers without being in the least pedantic. 
He clarifies what might be a myopic examination by proceeding 
historically, yet focussing the question under clear-cut headings: 
“Les Anges et la Loi’; ‘Les Anges et la Religion cosmique’; ‘Les 
Anges de |’Ascension’; ‘L’Ange gardien’, etc. Especially effective, 
to my mind, is the way the argument leads to an underscoring 
of Origen’s observation that angels have to do with beginnings, 
with preparations. Angels prepared the way for Christ in the 
Old Testament. Friends of the Bridegroom, their joy is complete 
when they leave the Beloved with him. They are in special 
relation to infants, and they pave the way for visitations of the 
Word. But always they efface themselves before Christ. “Toute 
la mission des anges est de conduire les 4mes au Roi des anges 
et de disparaitre devant Lui.’ 

M.E.R. 
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PuitosopHy oF RExicion, By Fulton J. Sheen. Longmans; 25s.) 


In spite of its title, this book is not concerned with abstract 
theories about the nature of religion but with the historical 
pattern of modern thought as viewed from the standpoint of the 
philosophia perennis. A review of the various Zeitgeists that have 
succeeded one another since the abandonment of the Great 
Tradition in the sixteenth century—Rationalism, Romanticism, 
Scientism, Temporalism—reveals the gradual rejection of spiritual 
realities (‘the sixteenth century . . . demanded a new Church, 
the eighteenth a new Christ, the nineteenth a new God, and the 
twentieth a new religion’) and of objective truth (‘what one 
generation believes to be true, the next generation believes to be 
false’). Accompanying each Zeitgeist there is what the author 
calls ‘lyricism’. This is ‘the interpretation of philosophy, politics, 
religion, literature, art and God, in terms of the particular Spirit 
of the Age enjoying popularity at the moment’. This constant 
changing of the tune to which it has been made to dance has 
induced in human reason a kind of self-paralysis and accounts 
for the general mood of irrationalism which pervades so much of 
contemporary thought. 


In order to regain its bearings and its native power of action, 
reason must be re-orientated towards metaphysical first prin- 
ciples, the principles of being. Only a return to the ‘natural 
science of the human mind’ will correct the prevailing irrational- 
ism and enable reason to exercise its proper function in the 
quest for the purpose of life, and therefore in the assessment of 
the value of man. Monsignor Sheen shows that it is only by a 
restatement of metaphysical principles that it is possible to prove 
the true transcendence and immanence of God, as opposed to 
the false theodicies propounded by the scientist-philosophers. In 
discussing the impact of the empirical sciences on religion he 
shows that it is here especially that the ‘lyricisers’ have been at 
work, applying the method and outlook of the particular science 
which happens to be fashionable to the whole range of knowledge, 
including philosophy and religion. Thus sociology, biology, psy- 
chology have in turn had their day and each has been hailed as . 
the key to the universe of knowledge. Today the fashionable 
science is physics, with its accompanying ‘lyricism’ in the 
attempt to interpret not only the physical universe but everything 
else in terms of physics. According to Monsignor Sheen, Pro- 
fessor Whitehead, ‘although the deepest thinker among the 
physicists themselves, is also their greatest offender and their 
greatest lyricist’. Certainly when we contrast Science and the 
Modern World with Religion in the Making there cannot be 
much doubt that however great a scientist a man may be, he 
can make a very poor theologian. It is this tendency to take one 
science as the norm, guide, and interpreter of every other science 
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that constitutes the ‘academic sin’ of today, the ‘Fallacy of the 
Uniform Method of Science’. 

Passing from the physical sciences, the author goes on to 
consider two other branches of science, comparative religion and 
the historical. Both have an obvious bearing on the question 
of the transcendence of Christianity, and it is to this section that 
the general title of the book is most applicable. 

The last, and most interesting, part of the book deals with 
the typically modern problem of man (‘the Middle Ages studied 
the problems of man, but the modern world studies man as a 
problem’). The various humanist theories of man as a creature 
capable of indefinite progress and perfection by his own efforts 
have been abandoned, largely as a result of the experience of 
two wars. The modern version is that of ‘frustrated man’, who 
has within him ‘some radical tension or dialectic—who is groaning 
for some kind of sublimation or deliverance’. It is here that 
Monsignor Sheen sees the possibility of a new argument for the 
necessity of religion, a new opportunity for the application of the 
principles of philosophia .perennis to the most pressing of all 
modern problems. He points out that in the Prima Secundae 
of St Thomas we have the true philosophy of the ‘frustrated 
man’. There St Thomas describes these tensions, but also assigns 
their cause: ‘the separation of man from God and the consequent 
separation of man from himself. The cure therefore of man’s 
frustration lies in his restoration to a knowledge of, and friend- 
ship with, God.’ 

Philosophy of Religion is a competent piece of work. The 
various currents of modern thought are described and criticised 
with sympathy and understanding: their inadequacies are exposed 
in terms of that insight into the nature of the relation between 
faith and reason which marks the achievement of St Thomas’s 
philosophy. 

EasBert CoLe, 0.P. 


Tue PuysicaL PHENOMENA oF Mysticism. By Herbert Thurston, 

8.J. Edited by J. H. Crehan, S.J. (Burns Oates; 35s.) 

This book consists of a series of papers originally published 
in The Month and other periodicals, together with one hitherto 
unpublished lecture. It will be well to make clear the nature 
of these studies from the start. Father Thurston himself 
described his work as that of a bureau de contestation. He gives 
a series of case histories from the lives of saints and others, and 
those who remember Father Thurston’s articles when they 
appeared will recognise with pleasure the admirable lucidity with 
which he sets out the evidence for the cases that he considers. 
It is obviously impossible to discuss the various phenomena in 
detail here, but it may be useful to distinguish between those, 
the majority, which are connected with living persons, and those 
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connected with dead bodies, such as incorruption, the absence 
of cadaveric rigidity, blood prodigies, and the so-called ‘odour 
of sanctity’ attaching to the dead. 

Of the first kind, those associated with the living, levitation, 
stigmata, and the rest, it would seem true to say that most have 
been reproduced in persons for whom no claim to sanctity could 
be made, though it is true that there are differences in the 
circumstances, which, in the case of the evidence for levitation, 
for example, may be significant—the witnesses were expecting 
to see the medium, Home, raised in the air. It would perhaps 
be rash to draw conclusions when Father Thurston himself so 
carefully refrained from doing so, but one is tempted to think 
that any intense psychological experience—and this would of 
course include true mystical experience—might produce these 
phenomena in certain people, though how the professional 
medium can produce the experience at will is another matter. 
Any of these effects, therefore, might be the result of close union 
with God, and in a sense manifestations of it, but they might be 
the result of some intense emotional experience due to merely 
natural causes. If this is so, then it would seem that what are 
indeed truly mystical phenomena are not exactly miracles but 
simply the natural effects in the body of supernatural experiences 
in the soul, and this appears to be in keeping with the traditional 
teaching of writers on the spiritual life. They have always em- 
phasised that any sort of physical phenomena were at best only 
by-products of spiritual experience, and they never tire of 
warning the recipients against attaching importance to them. 
The old writers, of course, considered any phenomena which 
were not divine in origin to be the work of the devil, but Father 
Thurston’s researches would seem to prove at least that such 
phenomena are not in themselves necessarily manifestations of 
holiness. 

In the case of phenomena connected with the body after death 
the situation is somewhat different. Although there may to a 
greater or lesser extent be an absence of decomposition appar- 
ently attributable to natural causes, very imperfectly understood, 
in any dead body, it would seem that the phenomenon of the 
body remaining fresh and supple, and sometimes noticeably 
fragrant, for a considerable period after death is only to be found 
in the case of persons of recognised holiness. One would like to 
think in these cases the body is already beginning to share in 
the glorification which it will enjoy when reunited to the soul 
in heaven, but there are difficulties. It is in fact no longer 
joined to the soul, and why does the phenomenon occur in the 
bodies of some holy persons and not in those of others apparently 
equally holy? 

If some of the case histories here related are not free from 
morbidity, there are some very intriguing ones, as that of the 
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Italian girl, never likely to be a candidate for canonisation, 
who, when she lost the power of seeing with her eyes, saw as 
clearly as before with the tip of her nose and the lobe of her 
left ear, and whose sense of smell was later transferred to the 
insteps of her feet (p. 336), and the other who after going without 
food for many years fainted at the smell of a piece of toast 
(p. 127). 

Father Crehan has performed his task of editing unobtrusively, 
and it is certainly valuable that these very dispassionate 
investigations should be brought together in book form and made 
readily available to the public. 

GERARD SITWELL, 0.8.B. 


MepievaL Logic. An outline of its development from 1250- 
1400. By Philotheus Boehner. (Manchester University Press; 
12s. 6d.) 


‘Everything of importance has been said before by somebody 
who did not discover it.’ Hutchinson Stirling said that before, 
though not so tersely as Whitehead; and he added that we should 
have found ‘something quite else’ in the earlier writer’s words, 
before the insight of the real discoverer had made the discovery 
overt. Fr Boehner is among those who think that medieval 
logicians really did anticipate the discoveries of the last hundred 
years. His title is misleading; for what he is writing about, the 
new elements contributed to logic by medieval writers, is not 
in the tradition that survived, but was soon completely forgotten 
—it had to be rediscovered recently—and it left few traces. 

These ‘new elements’ are discussions of certain points that 
began to be considered important in Fr Boehner’s period. Those 
he treats most fully are syncategoremata, suppositiones and 
consequentiae. It is his contention that the development of these 
discussions marks the gradual discovery that logic should be and 
is completely ‘formal’, so abstract and generalised that it can be 
written entirely in symbols. To exhibit this he often writes 
symbols where his medievals had clumsy Latin; the wonder is 
that it was done at all, like a woman’s preaching or a dog’s 
standing on its hind legs. 

A treatment of suppositiones still survives in scholastic logic 
with, so far as I know, no indication why it is thought important 
for logic; Fr Boehner offers no explanation either, though he does 
suggest a remote analogy with something in modern logic. 

Others have already shown that the consequentiae were the 
forerunners of the tautologies studied in modern logic; Fr 
Boehner makes a good case for the discovery that the syncate- 
goremata are constants expressing logical form. And he produces 
a mild climax in a Los Angeles MS where syllogistics are de- 
throned to make room for consequentiae. 
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I do not see the importance, or even the interest, of discovering 
anticipators of modern logic whose work was lost from the 
tradition. Those who are interested may wonder, as I did, whether 
the author is only unused to writing English or also unable to 
translate the Latin. The following example is among the worst, 
but it occurs where three pages are spoilt by others equally bad. 
A false proposition is ‘that which, no matter how, does not 
signify: It is so’. (The Latin was, illa quae non qualitercumque 
significat, ita est.) 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, 0.P. 


Tae AtcHemists. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Heinemann; 12s. 6d.) 
There has been a revival of serious interest in alchemical 
writings since Jung discovered evidence of archetypal patterns 
in them. But all intepretation must be based on a sound know- 
ledge of the literal sense of texts, and here reliable information 
has not been easy to get, since most modern books on Alchemy 
are largely esoteric nonsense. This outline of what the alchemists 
themselve wrote, thought, and did is therefore very welcome. It 
is a small book, intended for that public which Dr Taylor has 
already put so much in his debt, but by concentrating on the 
most important texts, from which he gives many extracts, he 
manages to convey a clear impression of the alchemists’ main 
ideas, while a critical bibliography simplifies the problem of 
further study. The twenty-five years he has spent on research in 
the history of Alchemy, though ensuring the reliability of his 
facts, have fortunately done nothing to obscure the vigour and 
clarity of his writing. His alchemists are plausible, and what is 
even more remarkable, respectable: for Dr Taylor is able to 
contrast them favourably with more modern scientists whose 
success in transmuting the elements ‘has had precisely the result 
that the alchemists feared and guarded against, the placing of 
gigantic power in the hands of those who have not been fitted 
by spiritual training to receive it’. - 


Tue HeriraGe or Earty Britain. Edited by M. P. Charlesworth 
and M. D. Knowles. (Bell; 12s.) 

In the Lent term of 1949 a series of lectures was given at 
Cambridge by members of the Classical, Archaeological and 
History faculties presenting a picture of Early Britain from the 
beginnings to the coming of the Normans. In his preface to The 
Heritage of Early Britain, Professor Knowles, who as well as 
being part editor with the late—and much lamented—Martin 
Charlesworth, contributes the final essay, tells us that this book 
had its origin in these lectures; and adds to the conspiracy 
of silence which, even in the University iself, shrouds the fact 
that, although these particular lecturers were drawn from three 
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faculties, it is possible for an undergraduate in the faculty of 
Archaeology to follow a course covering in detail just what is set 
out in this book in the barest outline. 

It cannot, of course, but be an outline, or even a series of 
impressions as to what the lecturer, or writer, in question thought 
most important to tell his non-specialist audience. Eight essays 
to cover a period from 2,000 p.c. to a.p. 1066, not to speak of 
some remarks on our even more distant ancestors, the first 
approximate date for whom is 600,000 B.c.; it ought to result in 
confusion through trying to say too much in a confined space, or 
else a complete falling apart. The result, in fact, is one of both 
clarity and cohesion. All the writers are expert in their field; and 
all simplify with the authority that only the expert can have. 

Individual praise or criticism can only really be a matter of 
personal taste: Dr Daniel’s summary of the prehistoric peoples 
inhabiting this country from the earliest times is masterly; and 
Mr H. B. Blair writes with charm, even, of the six hundred 
years of Anglo-Saxon and Norse influence and rule. But it does 
seem a pity that the account of the Christian Celtic West could 
not have contained more about Wales. 

One is grateful for the index, and the illustrations are excellent, 
although it would have been pleasant to have had just one 
photograph in colour of one of the exquisite pieces of La Téne 
art. More seriously, in a book like this, written by scholars but 
essentially ‘popular’, they would do better not packed together 
at the end, but scattered attractively and in their appropriate 
places throughout the text. RacHEL ATTWATER 


A Sort History or IrRELanp. By J. C. Beckett. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 8s. 6d.) 

This is a notable addition to a well-established series. Within 
two hundred pages Mr Beckett (Lecturer in Modern History in 
the Queen’s University at Belfast) has managed to present a 
balanced and up-to-date account of Irish history from the earliest 
times to the present day. The bulk of the book is given over to 
post-reformation history, presumably because more work has 
been done on that period in recent years than on pre-reformation 
history to which only a small portion of the book it devoted. Yet 
this is not to detract from the value of what Mr Beckett has 
written on the early period: the account is calm, objective and 
informed; and when dealing with the medieval Irish Church 
does not, so far as I can see, subscribe to some of the excesses 
of the O.U.P. History of the Church of Ireland. I hope, however, 
that when he says that ‘there is no satisfactory history of the 
Roman Church in Ireland’ (p. 193: Reading List) he does not 
thereby imply that the History of the Church of Ireland which 
he has listed a few lines before is a satisfactory history of that 
Church. 
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The post-reformation section is compelling, and much that 
is the product of recent research has been unobtrusively worked 
in. Some of the religious glamour with which the native chieftains 
are usually surrounded is gently dissipated; but the strong Catho- 
lic feeling of the masses which was maintained so strikingly by 
the ‘poor friars beggars’ and worked on so successfully by the 
Jesuit missionaries, is allowed its full value. Mr Beckett handles 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with great 
skill, and having picked his way warily through the events of the 
last fifty years brings his survey of Irish history to a close with 
reflections on the current problem of partition, which, though 
obvious, have not been faced up to fully on either side of the 
Border. Partition, he thinks, does not depend upon a physical 
boundary which can be removed by po.'tical action; it depends 
upon very important differences in outlook between two groups 
of people: and though these differences may be accentuated by 
political division they will not necessarily disappear as a result 
of enforced political union: ‘The most fundamental difference is 
probably that of religion. In the republic the Roman Catholic 
church has a special position assigned to it by the constitution, 
and though this is rather a matter of prestige than of formal 
authority the church does exercise an enormous influence on all 
departments of life, especially on social legislation and on foreign 
policy. The protestant population, only seven per cent of the 
whole, has no choice but to accept this position. In an all-Ireland 
state the protestants would number one quarter of the total 
population and the friction would be dangerous, if not disastrous. 
The real partition of Ireland is not on the map but in the minds 
of men.’ Such a viewpoint need not be dismissed airily. Rather 
the way in which it is met should bear some relation to the 
sincerity with which it has been put forward. 

LEONARD Boyte, 0.P. 


Great Men. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Elsie Pell. 

(Rockliff; 15s.) 

The ‘great men’ are all, with one exception, French writers; 
the French writers being Pascal, Moliére, Voltaire (of the 
Remarks on Pascal’s Pensées), Rousseau, Chateaubriand, the 
Guérins, Balzac, Flaubert, Loti, Barrés, Gide, and Radiguet 
(of Le Diable au Corps). It would be unfair to say that this book 
tells us more about M. Mauriac than about the subjects of his 
essays, but I think its chief interest can truly be said to lie in 
the ways, various and complex, in which it brings out M. 
Mauriac’s relation to what he sees as the French tradition in 
psychological-philosophic-religious writing; his relation, in fact, 
to what French literature is so peculiarly strong in: its 
philosophes (if the word can be dissociated from the limiting 
eighteenth-century suggestion). This being so, we must not expect 
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dispassionate analytic studies, fully controlled by either the 
literary-critical or the philosophical discipline, or both—though 
there are many examples here of shrewd ‘objective’ insight. In 
so far as he is not registering, in more or less autobiographical 
terms, his specific personal response to their work, M. Mauriac 
treats them somewhat as novelist’s characters—perhaps some- 
times too much, as Mauriac characters. Thus his central stress 
in the Moliére essay is on the relation, incestuous or quasi- 
incestuous, between Moliére (‘the tragic Moliére’) and his ille- 
gitimate daughter, and he seems less concerned to evaluate the 
significance, historical or intrinsic, of (for instance) Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, Flaubert, than to bring out their psychological 
(and theological) interest as ‘cases’. There is, of course, nothing 
objectionable per se about this mode of approach, but in some 
places certain obsessions of M. Mauriac’s own—obsessions which 
have done a great deal to deflect, or even stultify, his own talent 
as an artist—introduce a disturbing vibration, all the more 
dangerous because of the absence of any clear-cut discipline 
controlling the study. The best of the essays, in my opinion, is 
that on Pascal, brief and historical-question-begging as it is (e.g. 
Pascal’s authorship of the Discours des Passions de l’Amour, on 
which much of the essay’s force depends, is asserted without 
discussion). It should be read along with that of T. S. Eliot. The 
articles on the Guérins do not, to an English reader, seem to 
improve markedly on Arnold’s, and those on Loti and Barrés will 
not probably convince those who do not already share M. 
Mauriac’s high estimate of these writers. 

The disturbance of judgment I have referred to (it is evident 
here in the embarrassingly personal resonance) comes out most 
clearly in the piece on M. Mauriac’s only non-French hero, who 
is Mr Graham Greene. If Mr Greene be indeed equivalent in 
interest and significance to (say) Pascal, the (surely necessary?) 
demonstration would have to be done with some degree of critical 
detachment. M. Mauriac shows none: he is responding far too 
wholeheartedly to such un-free preoccupations of Mr Greene’s 
work as are nearest to his own. It seems apposite to quote Saint- 
Simon’s remark about Fénelon’s impulsion towards Madame de 
Guyon: leur sublime s’amalgama. 

There are some well-reproduced portraits, among which stands 
out arrestingly the wistful sensuous face of Moliére. 

W. W. Rosson 


IRELAND AND THE IrnisH. By Charles Duff. (Boardman; 15s.) 
THe Emeratp Istz. By Geoffrey Taylor. (Evans Brothers; 
12s. 6d.) 
There is much in common between the two books listed above. 
Both are by able writers and mature critics, who—oddly enough 
—both come from ‘Ascendancy’ Protestant families in Sligo. 
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Both are discerningly proud of a country that doesn’t apologise 
for holding to the old ways—religion, the land, family life, 
individual independence. Neither of them is going to waste 
time raking up recent ‘troubles’ of any kind; though Mr Duff 
uses half his available space setting the historical stage for an 
imaginary English tourist who is then given a choice of ten 
centres, three in the North and seven in Eire, from which to 
explore the country. His is probably the better introduction to 
give a stranger starting out on his first visit. 

Mr Taylor’s book is the one that the lover of Ireland will want 
to keep. To begin with he is quite honest about Irish Christianity, 
which is all ‘Christianity with a difference’. It is not only the 
Catholic who, however travelled, finds the climate trying. It is 
the unfortunate Anglican doing his best to hit it off with the 
Church of Ireland. It is the sober Presbyterian from Glasgow 
endeavouring to tune in to the Orange war-drums. 

Both authors are candid about the Republic’s main economic 
disability—a universal one, but peculiarly dangerous to Hire. 
Those who make the biggest money are not those who do the 
country’s vital work. This is Mr Duff’s verdict, and a sound one. 
Both writers give you an account of professional cultures. Mr 
Taylor is acceptably wanting in reverence for established idols; 
Mr Duff, as a schoolboy, knew Joyce. Neither gives its due to the 
admirable amateur drama, which—in the Dublin-Wicklow-Wex- 
ford area at any rate—does so much for creative enjoyment. 

Both authors have collected what one may call the stock 
illustrations, which are fascinating if you have never seen them 
before. 

The somewhat impish Mr Taylor, who enjoys dredging history 
for unlikely hauls, makes Bishop Berkeley, as the prophet of 
Sinn Fein, enquire whether a nation that can be clad in wool 
and eat good bread (pot-oven bread, not the Dublin baker’s loaf 
of today), beef, mutton, poultry and fish, and keep out foreign 
imports, ‘ought much to be pitied’? 

HELEN Parry EDEN 


Wiuinety To ScHoou. By Hubert Van Zeller. (Sheed and Ward; 

18s. 

rth of this book is a sketch of life and people at Downside 
School about thirty years ago: a subject unlikely, one might 
suppose, to interest those who don’t remember that extravagant 
and debonair world. Yet the supposition would be partly foolish. 
Certainly, Old Gregorians (of that vintage) will devour the book, 
even if they find its cheerfulness a little selective. But everyone 
who likes wit and kindness blended would enjoy this ‘parade of 
personalities rich, diverse and not infrequently weird’ (I quote 
the dust-cover). Moreover, this is something of an historical 
document: first-hand intimate memoirs of a little world within 
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the larger world of English Catholicism, a microcosm itself 
entirely English and Benedictinely Catholic and yet sui generis, 
unique. Here that small world speaks in its kindest and almost 
its wittiest tones; one recognises the serenity touched with irony, 
the wonderful tolerance, the blend—may one say?—of reverence 
and recklessness. Of course it is nostalgic, being a memory of 
happiness. It recalls things past; for that world had its time; 
it is not simply Downside. No doubt the tradition goes on, and 
the things that have been shed, more or less, were unessential as 
well as dangerous: I mean the air of great wealth and what Dom 
Hubert calls ‘the tendency towards fastidiousness and grandeur’. 
But it is Downside in the 1920’s, wealthy, self-contained, feudal 
and debonair, that is the setting for this portrait gallery; a setting 
that encouraged individuality because there seemed to be nothing 
to fear from it. Dom Hubert’s portraiture, personal and humorous 
as it is, hardly exaggerates and does not distort. 

So the general character of the place and the time vividly 
reappears here, especially in its virtues, in its happiness. And 
this (abstracting from Dom Hubert’s charity) is natural enough. 
Every boy is sometimes unhappy at school; even the author 
suffered occasionally from something more than chilblains; but 
at Downside then, you were more likely to be unhappy if your 
parents were not well off, if certain social amenities were not 
what you could look forward to in the holidays. It was part of 
the character of that world: the shadow in its sunlight. Dom 
Hubert remembers the sunlight; and what a memory he has! 
Which reminds me that theré is nothing better in the book than 
the memories of his childhood before he left Alexandria and Mr 
Carter. 

K.F. 


FLorENCE. By Edward Hutton. (Hollis and Carter; 21s.) 
A Saxsine Journey. By Anthony Rhodes. (Putnam; 18s.) 

Mr Hutton has long been known as the most authoritative of 
English guides to Italy, and there is scarcely a region of the 
country that has not been the subject of his exact and loving 
observation. He returned after the war to Florence to find it 
sadly scarred, but fundamentally unharmed, and his new book 
(for this is not merely an old guide-book brought up to date) is 
a@ mature and definitive account of a city of endless interest. 
Here is recorded not merely the immense wealth of Florentine 
art and the history of the city’s greatness; there is also something 
much rarer to find in such a book, a sensitive genius loci, with a 
personal and always compelling account even of the author’s 
prejudices. (A Dominican, for instance, will feel that Mr Hutton 
is much less than just to Savonarola.) The illustrations to a book 
about Florence are bound to be expected ones, but the twenty- 
two plates are excellently chosen and reproduced. 
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Mr Anthony Rhodes had the unusual idea of travelling to 
Rome in Holy Year through the Sabine Hills on a donkey. He is 
therefore in the lively tradition of mad Englishmen abroad, and 
has written a most attractive account of his journey. His book 
is full of ‘characters’ and of entertaining incidents, and the 
remoteness of his territory from the usual tourist routes gives a 
special freshness to descriptions of places and people. Mr Rhodes 
has scholarly interests besides: his appreciation of Horace’s farm 
is particularly happy. There are good illustrations, but a very 
poor map does little to help the reader to trace so delightful a 
journey. 

LE. 


BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION since 1900. By Maurice Gorham. 

(Dakers; 18s.) 

Since most of what has been written about broadcasting and 
the B.B.C. is reminiscence and gossip, it is gratifying to record 
that Mr Gorham has added to that short list of serious books 
which are innocent of anecdotes about announcers, celebrities, 
spoonerisms and what X said to Y. The author has carried out 
his brief. He has mapped the milestones which mark the winged 
progress of broadcasting in this country and traced the develop- 
ments in organisation and administration which accompanied its 
expansion, from the era of the cat’s-whisker to the triumph of 
the H-aerial. 

Circumstance, and the overwhelming conviction and character 
of Lord Reith, combined to make British broadcasting a mono- 
poly. Its formidable achievements are here analysed objectively 
and with real understanding. It is when he comes to references 
to the broadcasting systems of other countries and to the argu- 
ments of those who oppose monopoly that the reader may feel 
the lack of a book not yet written. Whatever one’s opinions may 
be, it would be easier to think clearly about the future of broad- 
casting and television if there existed some serious and systematic 
survey of the effects of broadcast programmes on the life, 
thinking and habits of their vast audience. Our present knowledge 
is fragmentary. We know, as Mr Gorham says, that ‘many 
acquire tastes tht they would not otherwise have had, and take 
up all sorts of new activities from pig-breeding to making music, 
from writing poetry to going to football matches or horse shows’. 
But that barely touches the edge of an almost limitless field of 
fascinating and difficult inquiry, and until it is undertaken we 
must agree that ‘it is open to controversy whether the growth of 
the radio habit has been a benefit or an evil to mankind’. It is, 
as Mr Gorham adds, equally open to question whether the change 
from listening to viewing will be a social evil or a social good. 
But the silent reader will draw little comfort from his argument 
that ‘whether it is a good or a bad thing to sit at home and allow 
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other people to occupy your mind, it is a more natural process to 
receive your impressions through two sense than through one’. 
Davip Lioyp JAMES 


NOTICES 


THE OrcHarpD Booxs (published by Burns Oates), a well-known 
series of spiritual classics, admirable alike in their editing and 
in their appearance, has for some time been out of print and a 
new edition is very welcome. The first volumes to appear (in larger 
format, and at much larger cost) are THe Rute or St BENEDICT 
in Latin and English, translated and edited by Abbot Justin 
McCann, 0O.8.B. (16s.), Revetations or Divine Love by Julian 
of Norwich edited by Dom Roger Hudleston, 0.S.B. (16s.), and 
THE CLoup or UNKNowine and other treatises by ‘a fourteenth- 
century English mystic’, also edited by Abbot McCann (16s.). 
The volumes are not simply reprints: they have been thoroughly 
revised, and in their new form should meet the real need for 
scholarly editions of the great classical works of spirituality. 


Gop In Patristic THoueut (8.P.C.K.; 21s.), by G. L. Prestige, 
was described in these columns on its first appearance in 1936 
as ‘a fascinating volume’, marking ‘a new stage in positive 
theology’. A new edition, with some revision of judgments and 
ascriptions of authorship, makes available once more a book of 
the first importance for patristic students and indeed for all who 
care for exact scholarship supremely well expressed. 


Mere Curistianity (Bles; 8s. 6d.) is a revised edition of three 
of C. S. Lewis’s most successful books: Broadcast Talks, Christ- 
ian Behaviour, and Beyond Personality. Originally prepared for 
radio, the chapters of Dr Lewis’s book have lost none of their 
clarity of exposition, and in a new preface he considers what they 
may have achieved: not reunion, indeed, but perhaps a deeper 
sense of the need for it. Certainly Catholics can welcome a work 
of apologetic which, while it cannot tell the whole story, is a 
model of clear thinking and of writing to match the thought. 


Tue Fairs or Mituions, by John O’Brien (W. H. Allen; 17s. 6d.), 
is a popular American account of ‘the credentials of the Catholic 
religion’. It covers the usual territory of the catechism and is 
particularly designed for ‘religious discussion clubs’. It should 
in its English edition find many readers, for few books cover so 
large a field and have so constantly in mind the needs of en- 
quirers. 


Tue Sscrer or Hotiness, by Father James, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Mercier Press; 15s.), is in the best sense a theological essay on 
sanctity, which is to say that it is solidly christocentric in its 
emphasis. Fr James is aware of the modern world and its mood, 
and he presents a traditional doctrine with wisdom—and patience. 
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